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been achieved by purely native talent, without direct col-
laboration, even of the most fleeting kind, on the part of any
non-Indian.

GOKHALfi AND TILAK

One of the first and surely one of the most illustrious of the
many subsequent "life-workers" enrolled by the Society was
Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915), who joined as such in
1885, having just completed his own university education: and
never had guru more apt pupil than Ranade' in Gokhale. He
eventually became, from 1892 to 1902, Principal of the Collegey
but all the tremendous work he put in for his Education Society
was but a tithe of the general public work he did. Unfortunately
there developed in the bosom of the Society a discord, which at
times seemed seriously to menace its very existence. Agarkar was
most keenly interested in all questions of social reform, as was
Ranade,1 Tilak and Gokhale rather tended towards politics.
But whilst Gokhale's heart ever beat for the cause of sound
reform and remained true to Ranade's lead, Tilak soon suffered
a complete revulsion in this respect. For him politics always
came first, and as soon as he discovered that social reform was
"unpopular," he quickly decided to throw it overboard, pro-
vided lie could enlist the religious fervour of the orthodox for
Ms political plans. In this Tilak took the line which Dayanand
had taken before, and Mrs. Besant was to take after him. In
1888 it came to a first open break: the Kesari, and Mahratta,
which hitherto, under Agarkar, had served the cause of social
reform, were now passed on to Tilak, whilst Agarkar founded a
new  organ of his  own, the Siidharak, an Anglo-Marathi

1 R. G. Pradhan in his India*$ Struggle for Swaraj', Madras, 1930,
p. 6$, says of Agarkar that "if the cause of social reform has made
greater progress- m the Beccan than in any other Province, it is cfoe
laxgeJy to fcfe teaching^. He represents the rationalistic and libearai
dement in the nationalist movement,"